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DEFENDERS OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC. 
Members of the volunteer women's militia, enrolled among all citizens loyal to the left-wing republican government, marching 
through the streets of Madrid. 


(International. ) 
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Personalities in the News From Abroad 
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EIGHTY YEARS OLD AND STILL DISSATISFIED WITH THE WORLD. 
George Bernard Shaw photographed in London four days before his birthday, which 
was celebrated by a special performance of his play “St. Joan” at the Festival at 


Great Malvern in Worcestershire. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


GERMANY’S MOST PROM- 
INENT PATRON OF THE 
ARTS VISITS BAIREUTH. 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler, ac- 
companied by Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, Propaganda Minis- 
ter, on the way to the per- 
formance of “Lohengrin,” 
which opened the Wagner 
Festival in the Festspielhaus. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A JAPANESE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JUGGLER TAKES LIBER- 
TIES WITH THE HEADS 
OF HIS GOVERNMENT. 
Premier Koki Hirota and the 
members of his cabinet are 
shown as track athletes parad- 
ing on the field of competition 
in this composite made by a 
Tokio expert to mark the be- 
ginning of a cabinet council at 
which the various department 
heads submitted their plans for 
reformation and new funda- 


mental national policies. 
(Domei Photo.) 
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War and Carnage in the Streets of Spain 


THE MOB CHEERS WHILE FLAMES LICK A CHURCH IN MADRID. 
Anti-clerical excesses burst out afresh after the government’s emergency decree authorizing 
local authorities to seize all buildings belonging to religious orders. Over the week - end 
churches were burned and large landowners killed in several villages in Granada and Malaga 
». Pa hee é‘ provinces. 
? (International.) 
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BARCELONA TRADES-UNIONISTS IN 
WEARY VIGIL. PAVING-STONE BREASTWORKS IN THE STREETS OF BARCELONA. 
A corner in the union headquarters during a lull Communists who heeded the call to arms in the Catalan capital, where President Luis Com- 
in the fighting, with soldier-laborers asleep in panys established a government apparently adequate to the emergency and soon made of the 


their chairs beneath a portrait of Stalin. province an oasis of relative peace. 
Underwood & Underwood.) (International. ) 





have been the despair of farm economists. 

The oversupply, sequel to high wartime prices 
and crop stimulation arising from intense nation- 
alism, had depressed prices until farmers were 
selling their wheat for less than it cost them to 
grow it. With schemes to induce people to eat 
more wheat failing to yield results, the agricul- 
tural experts demanded that farmers grow less 
wheat. The United States developed a drastic 
crop-scarcity program. 

Now Nature has stepped in to redress the bal- 
ance. This year virtually every major wheat 
region around the world is producing less than a 
normal crop. A world wheat shortage estimated 


Pons several years mounting surpluses of wheat 


at more than half a billion bushels is in prospect. 
If consumers eat their usual amount of bread 
and cereals during the next year, not a single 
bushel will be left for the carryover. 

The grain trade estimates the current world 
production of wheat at 4,639,726,000 bushels. 
Some 635,000,000 bushels has been carried over 
from previous years, so that the total supply is 
5,274,726,000 bushels. Last year the world con- 
sumed 5,289,800,000. If the bins are scraped 
bare, the world lacks 15,000,000 bushels of last 
year’s consumption; if a normal carryover of 
about 550,000,000 bushels is to be provided, the 
shortage becomes 565,000,000 bushels. 

In the 1934-35 crop year, the United States 
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for the first time since its crop records were 
started in 1866 imported more wheat than it sold 
abroad. Now it is the world’s largest importe! 
of wheat excepting only Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland combined. During the last yea: 
the United States has imported 40,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, including flour. Recently Canada has 
been selling wheat to this country at the rate of 
1,000,000 bushels a week, despite a 42-cent duty 

Yet for decades the United States was one of 
the largest wheat exporters and as recently as 
the 1924-25 marketing year sold 259,000,000 bush- 
els abroad. For the five years 1929 to 1933 this 
country produced more than 15 per cent of al! 
wheat grown. 








This water-front scene in Buenos Aires, with the row of huge grain elevators in the background 


and steamships taking in cargo, gives some idea of the importance of Argentina’s wheat exports. 
(@ Publishers Photo Service.) 


A stream of golden wealth pouring from a 
threshing machine on a Kansas farm. 
(Associated Press.) 








WHEAT TO THE FAR HORIZON AND 
YET THE WORLD FACES A SHORTAGE. 
This vast series of fields is typical of the 
Northwestern wheat area in a good year, but 
1936 has not been a good year, what with 
drought, insect pests and intense heat. The 
current crop in this country is estimated at 
638,000,000 bushels, which is 145,773,000 bushels 
less than the five-year average from !1929 to 1933. 
(Northern Pacific.) 


Below, right—This_ tractor-pulled combine, 

which cuts and threshes the wheat in one opera- 

tion, is one phase of the great improvement in 

agricultural methods which made possible an 

enormous increase in world-wheat production. 
(© Brown Brothers.) 
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Soviet Russia for years has been campaigning to induce its peasants to grow 
more wheat, as witness this production meeting in the fields. Though the 
tools displayed here are primitive, Russia has been making great progress in 
the mechanization of its farms. For this year, production and consumption 


of wheat in Russia are expected to be about equal. 
(© Sovfoto. ) 
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; THE CANDID CA 
President Roosevelt recei MERA SHOWS WHAT TWO WE 
ceived th EKS O 
ved the press on the beach at Campobello, ending his sted cocies Qaiemibane cata ner ny 
meras and questions as well as affairs 





of state. 
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THE PRESIDENT, DEEPLY TANNED FROM HIS FORTNIGHT’S CRUISE, ENJOYS A PICNIC NEAR HIS CAMPOBELLO ISLAND 
SUMMER HOME. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt chatting with their guest of honor, Premier Allison Dysart of New Brunswick (left), and Attorney General J. B. 


McNair after a hearty outdoor lunch on a beach a mile from the Roosevelt cottage just across the border in Canadian territory. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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' THE PRESIDENTIAL YACHT AT ANCHOR OFF HIS BOYHOOD VACATION LAND. 
In the background is the Roosevelt Summer home, which he first visited fifty years ago as a small child with his parents. Aboard the schooner 
Sewanna the President covered 437 nautical miles in about ninety hours of actual sailing time after leaving Rockland, Me., on Jul, 14 
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THE PEACEFUL INVADERS ARRIVE ON THE F 

’ I IELD OF BATTLE. 

ind a a oe ee Games, —— 400 strong, marching through the Olympic Vil- 
. The games, in which 6,000 athletes from 53 ti i 

all naga have attracted 300,000 visitors to Germany, were formally opened by ‘Chenesiiar fiitlec lest 
. (All Photos, Times Wide World Photos.) 














de a : od 
won the javelin throw for her country at Hi 
the Olympics with a cast of 148 feet pu 
of 


owed aoa sore start. The Ohio State flash was clocked in 0:10.2 in a preliminary heat of the 100 
. is new world’s record was later disallowed because of a favoring wind. He won the 
100-meter finals in 0:10.3. 


2 25-32 inches, beating the Olympic rec- 
ord of Miss Mildred (Babe) Didrikson of 
143 feet 4% inches. 
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s ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICANS > 
38 and the FIRST RECORD BREAKERS 
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Dr. Julius Lippert, Nazi Commissar for Berlin, delivering to the men and women athletes 
from the United States an official welcome to Germany and the Olympic contests, with the 
square in front of the City Hall, as were most other Berlin streets, colorfully decorated 
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Hans Woellke, German policeman, who took the shot- P= j 
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put contest for the host country at Berlin with a heave - — 
of 53 feet 1 13-16 inches, which set a new Olympic ; ae 
= record. Cornelius Johnson, California’s kangaroo-legged Negro, cleared the bar at 6 feet 15-16 inches 
€ 


to win for the United States and set a new Olympic record, beating Harold Osborn’s mark 
of 6 feet 6 inches. Dave Albritton and Delros Thurber, both Americans, were second and 
third. 
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The Irish Free State’s New Regular Army 
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SPICK AND SPAN SOLDIERS OF ONE OF EUROPE’S YOUNGEST AND SMALLEST ARMIES. 
The uniform of the regular army of the Irish Free State features gloves, carried under a shoulder strap and of the same color as the tunic. 


(Times Wide 


ITH Europe passing through one crisis after another in which a 
\/ general war is threatened, the military forces of the Irish Free 

State assume an importance out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. 

From the standpoint of armed strength alone, Ireland would not 
weigh heavily in the European balance. The Irish regular army, though 
highly efficient, is small—some 5,000 men. Its importance arises from 
the fact that as hostile territory on Britain’s flank it would constitute a 
serious embarrassment to the British. 

Happily for British peace of mind, relations between London and 
Dublin recently have been showing marked improvement. President 
Eamon de Valera, facing the possibility that a foreign country attacking 
England might attempt to use Ireland as a base, declared in a recent 
speech: 

“We are prepared and any government with which I have been as- 
sociated has always been prepared to give guarantees, as far as guaran- 
tees can be given, that this will not happen.” 





The shoulder bars indicating the rank of officers emphasize the Celtic 
motif and the engravings on the metal are derived from insignia of the 
early Christian times in Ireland. 


World Photos) 
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The tunic of this bandsman’s uniform is decorated with a gilded copy of 

an old Celtic brooch which dates from the seventh century and is pre- 

served in the National Museum. The harp is seen as the emblem on the 
buttons of the uniform. 
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The Knox Notification Ceremonies in Chicago 


THE CANDIDATE AND A CAMPAIGNER FOR 
LINCOLN. 
Colonel Knox shown at Chicago with Mrs. Eleanor 
Gridley, 90 years old, who as a girl participated in the 
1860 campaign. 








: 25,000 CROWD THE CHICAGO STADIUM. 
The Republican nominee for Vice President was “notified” by Senator Fred Steiwer of Oregon, keynoter at the Re- 
publican National Convention, whose address attacked “would-be political royalists,” and upheld the Supreme Court’s 
restraint on the New Deal. Republican Chairman John D. M. Hamilton predicted that Landon and Knox will give “a 


clear and decisive answer to those who would repudiate constitutional government and substitute for it a dictatorial, 


wasteful bureaucracy.” 


“IT BECOMES MY 
PRIVILEGE AND 
DUTY TO ACCEPT 
THIS CALL TO 
SERVICE.” 
Colonel Frank Knox 
in accepting the Re- 
publican nomination 
for Vice President at- 
tacked the New Deal, 
saying: “There are 
limits beyond which 
Federal regimentation 
should not go. When 
it passes these limits, 
it destroys personal 
initiative and individ- 
ual liberty. The issue 
before the country is 
the preservation of 
free enterprise. On 
this issue, the Repub- 
lican party appeals to 


the whole people.” 
(Times Wide World) 
Photos, Chicago Bureau.) 
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SCIENCE 


A DEATH-RAY MACHINE BECOMES 
A SHOW PIECE. 
Professor Harry May, formerly of London 
University, exhibits at the California 
Pacific International Exposition at San 
Diego the lethal electrical weapon he 
invented “to end war.’ The new death-ray 
machine, he believes, can be made so 
destructive that it will discourage nations 


from going to war. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


AND 


INVENTION 


,At Right) 
A DEVICE TO END ROAD DRILL 
NOISE. 

St. James Pervis Stewart, noted nerve 
specialist, a member of the Anti-Noise 
Council, holding a new self-cortained gas- 
oline-operated drill at Richmond, England, 
which if not absolutely silent is consid- 
ered quieter than the nerve-shattering 


pneumatic tools now in use. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


DIMPLES FOR EVERYBODY. 
A dimple-producing gadget will be shown with hundreds of other 
odd things at the National Inventors’ Congress at Springfield, 
Mass., Sept. 1 to 4. E. Isaballa Gilbert of Rochester, N. Y., the 
inventor, shows how the device is clamped around the face, with 
knobs pressing into the cheeks, to imprint the dimples. 
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cheese _HIS AIR COOLER BLOWS UP A WARM FIGHT. 

ield Using an old autcmobile radiator, Harry R. Swanson, Nebraska 
the Secretary of State, devised this air conditioner for his office, 
with but when he refused to pay $1.50 daily for the 15,000 gallons of 


water it used, the office water supply was turned off by Leo N. 
Swanson (no relation), State Commissioner of Public Lands and 
Buildings. (Times Wide World Photos.) 












AIR-CONDITIONING FOR RATS. 

The Wistar Institute of the University of Pennsylvania takes 
hood care of its colony of 8,000 white rats, used for medical 
bxperimentation. They have an air-conditioned home, the only 
pne of its kind in the world, fitted with a revolving disk for 
exercising, as shown here. Fourteen Guernsey cows provide 
hem with milk, and two large kitchens are used to prepare other 
ood. (Times Wide World Photos, Philadelphia Bureau.) 
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(At Left) A MINIATURE FIREBOAT TO COMBAT 
A POCKET RADIO SET FOR WHARF BLAZES. 

POLICE USE. A three-foot monitor, which carries a hose capable 
Mrs. W. Hutchinson, wife of the of shooting a stream of water so strong that five 
Chief Constable at Brighton, lis- men would strain to hold it under control at a hose 


tening to a police pocket radio nozzle, being demonstrated for 400 Pacific Coast 
which was demonstrated on the fire chiefs at their Seattle convention. The small 
occasion of the annual inspection boat is propelled by a stream of water and guided 
of the police of the British sea- into position from its mother fireboat with reins 


side resort. attached to a rudder. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) (Times Wide World Photos, Seattle Bureau.) 
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KING EDWARD VIII DEDICATES CANADA’S MEMORIAL TO HER 60,000 WAR DEAD. 
The memorial, whose two great pylons rise 140 feet from the top of strategically vital ridge on April 9, 1917. It is the work of Walter 
Allward of Toronto, and besides the pylons there are heroic figures 
symbolizing peace, truth, justice and knowledge, and allegorical groups 


Vimy Ridge, and part of the 50,000 audience at the dedication cere- 
The massive sculpture stands on the site where, after four 


monies. 
unsuccessful French attacks, the Canadians stormed and captured the dati pot figures, some of which may be seen in the photograph. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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When Betty Wadlow, 12, polishes the size 39 shoes of her brother Robert 
she has a big task. Incidentally, the shoes cost $86 a pair. 
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; THE WADLOWS DON’T NEED A LADDER. Ab, 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold T. Wadlow of Alton, IIl., merely call in their 

¥ son Robert when the ceilings need washing. He is only 18, but be- 

j cause of an overfunctioning pituitary gland he is eight feet five inches None of his brothers and sisters is a pygmy, but Robert Wadlow dwarfs 
tall and weighs 425 pounds. Already taller than any human being on them by comparison. Left to right are his brother Eugene, his mother, 


record, he is still growing steadily, having added 1% inches to his his brother and sister, Harold Jr., and Betty; his father, Harold T. Wad- 
height since last February. low, and his sister Helen. 
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THE $1,500,000 MODEL TOWN BUILT FOR THE WORKERS ON THE 
PASSAMAQUODDY PROJECT. 
A general view of Quoddy Village, soon to be abandoned except for caretakers 
because Congress refused to grant additional funds after $7,000,000 had been allocated 
to the project. The houses are trim, white Colonial structures. Part of the 5,000 
workers employed on the project at the peak of operations were sheltered in barracks. 














(Photos by U. S. Army Engineers.) 
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COBSCOOK BAY 


A chart of the entire Passamaquoddy project, showing the various islands to be 
connected with dams, the main power station, and the Cobscook Bay high-level pool 





allocated for preliminary work 
on the Passamaquoddy tide-har- 
nessing power project has been spent 
and the workers there are preparing 
to close up shop and go home. Con- 
gress has refused to grant funds to 
continue the vast undertaking and it 
is to be abandoned on Aug. 15. 
Sponsors of the project and the 
5,006 unemployed in Eastern Maine 
hope that the work will be resumed. 
President Roosevelt, inspecting the 
project for the first time last Thurs- 
day, while at his near-by Campobello 
Island Summer home, declared 
“When I get back next year I hope 
it will be in operation.” 


| HE $7,000,000 of Federal funds 


a 


The Treat-Dudley Dam in process of construction, as seen lodkin 
Lubec end of the projec 


Earlier he had told a gro Oo 
residents: A 

“Quoddy will be completed. 
lieve in Quoddy and I believe y 
lieve in it too.” 

From his Summer home on C 
bello Island the President cou 
one of the incomplete dims « 
chain projected to connec; isla 
the tide-impounding play. C 
forty-mile motor trip of inspect 
crossed over the crests off two 
dams, inspected the $1,504),000 
town built to house the worker 
spent some time watching) the 
tion of a small-scale meddel « 
entire project ‘ 

Use of the thirty-foot fides 
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ECT HOPES REVIVED BY THE PRESIDENT 












The President, on his first visit to the Passamaquoddy project, is shown the 
whole scheme on a scale model in the Exhibition Hall of Quoddy Village. 
At the right is Colonel Philip B. Fleming of the Engineering Corps, director 


of operations. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Bay of Fundy to generate electricity 
was considered as long ago as 1921, 
and in 1926 and 1927 Dexter Cooper 
made a survey which gave fresh im- 
petus to the proposal. When the New 
Deal took up the idea as a relief 
measure it was decided to restrict the 
project to American waters and the 
Passamaquoddy Bay development was 
started. It has occasioned much criti- 
cism not only on account of the enor- 
mous expense and its experimental 
nature but also on account of the 
limited market for power in this 
territory. The President believes, 
however, that the current could be 
sent to New England’s industrial 
cities 
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Men and machines drilling for rock excavation along the face 
of a quarry on the site of a filling gate. 


Below—Large scale operation in Quarry No. 1 for the Pleasant 
Point and Carlow Island dams connecting Quoddy Village 
with the mainland, before lack of funds halted the work. 
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A NEW LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
In a brilliant biography, “Victoria of England,” 
Edith Sitwell presents an entertaining study of a 
strong personality within the yielding environment 
of constitutional monarchy. The illustration shows 
the late Queen with her great-grandson, now King 
Edward VIII. 
(Times Wide World Photos. ) 


A HISTORY OF TENNIS. 
E. C. Potter Jr. has just written “Kings 
of the Court: The Story of Lawn Tennis,” 
which traces the game back to an English 
army officer with a commercial bent. 
The photograph at the left is an action 


“shot”of William Tilden, one of Amer- 
ica’s chief contributions to tennis. 











The Week's Best Sellers 


(A symposium from New York, Washington, Chicago. Philadelphia, 
Boston, San Francisco, Atlanta, St. Louis, Los Angeles and New 
Orleans.) 


FICTION 


“Gone With the Wind,” by Margaret Mitchell (Mac- 
millan). : 


“The Doctor,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart (Farrar & Rine- 
hart). 


“Eyeless in Gaza,” by Aldous Huxley (Harper). 
“Sanfelice,” by Vincent Sheean (Doubleday, Doran). 
“Jamaica Inn,” by Daphne du Maurier (Doubleday, Doran). ‘ 


NON-FICTION 


“Wake Up and Live,” by Dorothea Brande (Simon & 
Schuster). 


“Around the World in Eleven Years,” by Patience, Richard 
and John Abbe (Stokes). 


“Listen for a Lonesome Drum,” by Carl Carmer (Farrar & 
Rinehart). 


“The Way of a Transgressor,” by Negley Farson (Har- 
court, Brace). 


“Man, the Unknown,” by Alexis Carrel (Harper). 
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ml 1777 FOR THE RELIEF OF FORT STANWIX, THE 
‘ BATTLE OF ORISKANY AUG. 6, BETWEEN 
Soe HERKIMER’S MEN AND ST, LEGER 
Ret) Ka iwi EFORE,BATTLE WITH HIS INDIANS WAS THE 
— Mpeg TURNING POINT OF 
=a Ne SEETURNING. POINT.TO GREAT FORD THE REVOLUTION 
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1500 FEET EAST OF THIS SPOT WAS 
THE GREAT FORD OF THE MOHAWK, 
PROTECTED IN 1758.BY THE ERECTION 

OF OLD FORT SCHUYLER. 
GENERAL HERKIMER 
USED THIS FORD AUGUST 5, 1777, 
ON HIS MARCH TO 
THE RELIEF OF FORT STANWIX. 
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A NOVEL ABOUT UP-STATE NEW YORK HISTORY. 

“Drums Along the Mohawk” is the title of Walter D. 

Edmonds’s newest work, which dramatically depicts life 

along the Mohawk River Valley during six years of fear 

and fighting in the Revolutionary era. The illustration 
here is of a bronze marker at Utica, N. Y. 








FRANCE’S OLD CHATEAUX. 
Angus Holden and Ralph Dutton have produced a 156-page book, “French Chateaux Open to the Public,” which 
describes fifty-eight of the beautiful castles and manor houses of the French provinces. The photograph shows 
the moat and a gate of the Chateau de Blerancourt, now one of the national museums of France. 
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AMERICA’S “OLD MASTER” SHOWS EUROPE HOW TO 
PLAY BRIDGE. 
Ely Culbertson watching the play in the tournament for the 
European bridge championship in the Grand Hotel in Stock- 
holm. At the left is Mrs. Lundsten, rated Denmark’s best 
player. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


At Right 
AMERICA’S AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY DEPLORES 
WAR TALK. 
William E. Dodd told reporters before he sailed from New 
York for his Berlin post that adherence to Woodrow Wilson’s 
policy and proposals would have prevented present interna- 
tional war talk and plans. Wilson offered the world sub- 
stantially the same unity program that George Washington 
offered the Colonies, he said as he ended his vacation. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


HEADLINES 








J. P. MORGAN SAILS FOR 
A PROLONGED VISIT TO 
EUROPE. 

The famous banker boarding 
his yacht, Corsair, in Long 
Island Sound off his East 
Island estate after eluding 
press representatives waiting 
at his customary point of de- 
parture. He was accompanied 
by physicians who have been 
attending him since his se- 
vere attack of coronary 
thrombosis in June, and is 
expected to remain at either 
his Scottish or English cas- 
tles from six to ten months. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE SEVEN-TIMES AMERICAN CHAMPION 
RETIRES FROM MAJOR TENNIS COMPETITION. 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, who has announced that she 
will not enter the Forest Hills tournament this month, 
at work in her San Francisco home designing a dress 
for a large Eastern company. In future, she says, 


she will play “only in tournaments that fit in well 
with my work as a designer, which I am undertaking 
in an earnest way.” 
(Times Wide World Photos, San Francisco Bureau.) 
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ONE OF THE DRAMATIC SCULPTURES IN THE OLYMPIC FINE ARTS EXHIBITION. 

In connection with the Olympic Games in Berlin, paintings, drawings and sculptures by artists of the competing countries 
have been placed on display in the German capital. The sculpture above, showing a water-polo contestant hurling a ball, 
is by the Polish artist, Jozef Klukowski. 

(All Photos Times Wide World Photos.) 








A GROUP OF RUNNERS. } 
A foot race in sculpture, done by Shokichi Hata of Japan 
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A FOOTBALL PLAYER 
A figure by Mario Moschi in the Italian Section of the Olympic Fine Arts Exhibition 


JAPAN 
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f THREE STAGES OF THE POLE VAULT. A JAPANESE WRESTLING CHAMPION 
} The Italian artist, de Marchis, shows how the athlete Sculpture by the Japanese artist Hasagawa Yoshioki 
on hurls his body over the bar. 
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Colonel Lindbergh Visits Germany 
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THE LONE EAGLE TRIES NEW WINGS. 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh changed in mid-air from passenger to pilot of this German tri-motored giant on his recent visit to Germany. So in- 
terested was he in German equipment and scientific achievements that he missed scheduled yachting and social engagements. 
(International. ) 








VISITOR FROM THE SKIES. 
Accompanied by his wife, Colonel Lindbergh dropped out of a sunny sky on the Staaken military air field outside Berlin. 
after arrival seated beside Major Truman Smith, United States military attaché. 
attended by generals of aviation he warned the world that it must find security from the peril of bombing planes, must utilize the air to advance 
not destroy, civilization. 
(Times Wide World Photo.) 


He is shown here just 
Next day at a luncheon given by the German Air Ministry and 
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American” will have as defi- 

nite meaning to the interior 
decorator of the future as “eight- 
eenth-century English” has to us. 
The House of the Modern Age, 

a two-story steel home just com- 
pleted at Thirty-ninth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City, is 
done to the last picture frame in 
twentieth-century American. The 
latest contributions of the decora- 
tor and the technician are brought 
together under its prefabricated 
roof. And since the decorator and 
the technician are working togeth- 
er nowadays as they never have 
before, this house constitutes some- 
thing of a milestone in the design- 
ing of contemporary surroundings. 
National Houses, Inc., built the 
prefabricated steel house on plans 
drawn yp by Architect William 
Van Alen, who also designed the 
Chrysler Building, which looms 
above it only four blocks away. 
Furnishings are supplied by Mod- 
ernage. Lighting fixtures were 
supplied by General Electric. 


E term ‘“twentieth-century 
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By CHARLOTTE HUGHES 
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A DRAMATIC PHOTO-MURAL OF 
AIRPLANES FLYING 
against a cloud-swept sky, made by 
McLaughlin Aerial Surveys, forms 
the background of this boy’s room. 
Furnishings are kept extremely sim- 
ple in contrast. Walls and ceiling are 
lemon yellow, and the daybed is cov- 
ered in yellow ribbed cotton. The 
furniture is in black lacquer with 
gray trim. Copper rose with silver 
gray and yellow are the colors of the 
rug. The occasional chair in wine red 
rough cotton supplies a contrasting 
color note. 























MAGENTA WALLS 
and peacock blue leather upholstery 
on the chairs form the striking color 
scheme of this dining room. The 
furniture is blond maple. The con- 
sole table at the left can be used as 
an extension to the dining table. The 
floor is black linoleum. Wall colors 
are reflected in the mirror mattings 
of the pictures. The curtains are an 
off-white knitted fabric 













SUBTLE SHADES OF GREEN 
WITH RICH CHOCOLATE BROWN 
form the color scheme of the living 
room. The walls are off-white with 
a faint greenish cast, and the rug is 
chenille twist in chocolate brown with 
a center plaque in copper rose, beige, 
walnut brown and dull jade green. 
Draperies shade from dark to light 
brown. The sofa to the right is in 
dark green Notice the decorative 
use of glass bricks in the adjoining 
library. 
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THE CONNECTICUT: VALLEY’S SHADE-GROWN TOBACCO READY FOR 
HARVEST. 
Grown under great tents of cheesecloth, the high-grade tobacco of the dis- 
trict, which is used for cigar wrappers, completed its short but rapid grow- 
ing season last week, starting a procession of workers to the harvest. 
Tobacco, with its great spreading leaves, is a tender crop, and 
the covering over the fields gives it valuable protection both 
from too hot a sun and from hail and heavy rain, which 
can shred the leaves into valueless ribbons. The 
crop this year is reported to be the best in some 
time. One good year can mean as much 
as a $20,000 income from a small 
farm, but much of the growing is 
now done directly by the large 
tobacco firms. 





p These girls 
— sew the leaves in 
pairs and tie them 
on laths preparatory to 
drying. One girl will sew 
about 200,000 leaves a day, 
for which she gets $3. The long 
sheds have their own primitive air- 
conditioning to regulate the drying of 
the tobacco—alternate boards in the siding 
are hinged, so that they may be either open 
or shut 


At Left—These baskets have just been brou 
oe s ) £Nnt in from 
w.. hee — re they were filled by the pickers in care- 
ee - y prevent injury to the leaves. So pungent is the 
dor of the tobacco that the harvest workers get free snuff 
with the air they breathe. ) oF 
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Single “tents” sometimes cover many acres, and the tobacco, when the picking begins, 
hills overlooking the valley the “tents” 
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Charcoal braziers are 

used to take any damp- 

ness out of the air and get 

the tobacco well started on the 

drying process. This shed has 

already been filled and the working 
tables removed, and the workman is 
going through putting fresh fuel in the 


j closely spaced shallow pans. 
1a 


ye At Left-—-When all the harvest is in the sheds the 
g Ax A pendant leaves fill every inch of space from the ridge- 
“¢ 4 pole to within five feet of the dirt floor. These men are laying 
the tied tobacco leaves across the permanent racks which rise as 

much as eight or ten tiers 
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reaches almost to the cheesecloth stretched above it From the 


make great splotches of white between the ere ; 
s ens and browns of other fields 
(All Photos, Times Wide World Photo . ae 
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HOW A FILM STAR KEEPS IN CONDITION. 
Joan Crawford swimming in the pool on her estate to insure physical fitness for studio calls. She also plays a few sets of tennis or ping-pong daily. 





A NEWCOMER IN THE HOLLYWOOD REUNION IN HOLLYWOOD TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 
SCENE. Feodor Chaliapin, famous Russian singer, while calling 
Buster Crabbe, champion swimmer and on Gregory Ratoff (right) at a Hollywood studio, is shown 
film actor; his wife, the former Virginia 4 portrait sketch which he autographed for Ratoff in 
Held, and their 8-day-old daughter in a Petrograd two decades ago. 
Los Angeles hospital. 
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ANITA COLBY DRESSED IN WOOD. 
The young film actress’s hat, collar, belt 
and bag are woven of 1-3000th inch thick 
wood veneer, yet they can be washed and 

ironed like ordinary cloth. 


“OUR GANG,” PAST AND PRESENT, IN 
A REUNION. 
In the back row, left to right, are: Farina, 
Joe Cobb, Johnny Downs, Jackie Condon 
and Mary Kornman, all of whom have out- 
grown their comedy réles with the Hal 
Roach Studios. In front are their succes- 
sors of today—Buckwheat Thomas, Baby 
Patsy May, Porky Lee, Spanky McFarland, 
Alfalfa Switzer and Darla Hood. 
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ELEANORE WHITNEY IS HAVING HER HAIR RINSED 
with a special preparation that takes out shampoo residue. Many 
people use this rinse solution to get salt water out of the hair 

after a swim. 








TOWARD A 
LUXURIOUS 
BATH 


By EMELINE MILLER 


HERE is nothing like a luxurious 
qT bath to pep up the girl who 
comes home tired from work or 

from an afternoon’s shopping. Helena 
Rubinstein has some new products on 
the market to make a soothing ritual 
of the bath that follows a hard day 
and precedes the evening’s occupa- 
tions. First is a crystallized powder, 
composed of pasteurized milk, mineral 
salts and herbs, that makes a foam 
a foot thick on the top of the bath 
water. One relaxes in this and al- 
lows the tiny bubbles to break against 
the skin as the foam subsides. Bath 
powder in a wide range of scents is 
also made by this cosmetician with an 
oil content whipped in so that it ad- 
heres to the body 

Lydia O’Leary’s Covermark cos- 
metic, that hides blemishes and 
blends with the skin, now comes made 
up like a_ flesh-colored- lipstick in 
three shades-——light, medium and dark 

to be carried in the purse 

Ton is a liquid to use in the rinse 
water of a shampoo to further cleanse 
and soften the scalp and to remove 
soap. It is also used to get salt water 
out of the hair after a dip in the 
ocean 


At Left 
BLEMISHES THAT APPEAR ON 
THE FACE 
when one is unable to go home to put 
on a fresh make-up can be rendered 
almost invisible by the use of the new 
Covermark Spot-Stik. It is the same 
cosmetic that comes in jars for home 
use 
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WELL-BEING AND RADIANCE 
mean much to one’s appearance of 
beauty. A restful bath is a great 

help in achieving such an effect 








at Hat Bal Hal Val Hal Palliat Vali Pal Da 
‘Hander 
rs 
On the Boordwolk 


Occan City's famous sea - breeze hetei 
232 tooms with private bath Open and 
enclosed sun decks 3 open air sea water 
pools All outdoor sports. American Plan— 


Attractive Rates 


SEASON—JUNE 20 TO SEPTEMBER W 


OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
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TROPICAL 


TABLE 








By AMY LEE 


NTO the simple Summer menus of cold plates and 
salads tropical dishes come as a refreshing change. 
The tropical menu suggested by Joseph Bog- 
gia, chef de cuisine of the Plaza, might well be 
served at a garden table set with attractive walnut 
service. Or if a garden is not available, the same 
meal is just as well suited to a more formal setting. 
To begin with—a long, cool tropical drink; for the 
entree, Arroz con Pollo, accompanied by mixed 
greens with wedges of Gorgonzola and crackers; 
and for dessert—-a luscious avocado heaped high 
with diced fresh pineapple. Small cups of strong, 
fragrant coffee add the final touch of enjoyment. 





A bove- 
TROPICAL PUNCH. 
Juice 1 orange Pony white gum syrup 
Juice % lemon Dash Cuban rum 


Shake well in mixing glass with cracked ice, strain 
into tall glass, fill with sparkling water, garnish with 
slice of orange and sprig of mint. 

(All Photos, Mattie Edwards Hewitt. Table Settings by 
Mary Ryan.) 


Above, Left— 
ARROZ CON POLLO. 


1 roasting chicken 5 cups chicken stock 
1 cup rice 4 hot peppers 

2 onions 1 cup stuffed olives 
2 cups tomatoes 3 tablespoons butter 


% cup chopped green peppers 

Clean and joint chicken and sauté in 2 tablespoons 
butter. Be sure to include the liver, cut in half. 
Remove to kettle, almost cover with water, season 
with salt and simmer until tender. Brown the rice 
in butter left in skillet. Add chicken stock or equal 
amount of water, the onions previously diced and 
sautéd, the hot peppers diced, olives cut in half, to- 
matoes and green peppers. Simmer until rice is 
cooked. Heap rice on platter, press pieces of chicken 
into it and serve. 


At Left— 
STUFFED AVOCADO. 

Select firm, fully ripe avocados; chill, halve and 
remove pits. Fill centers with diced fresh pineapple 
which has been lightly dusted with powdered sugar 
and allowed to stand until thoroughly chilled. Deco- 
rate with small border of whipped cream puffed 
around edge of cavity. 
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BLACK BABY LAMB IS FASHIONED INTO A PROFILED HAT 
with a medium brim rolled flat against the left side of the sloping crown. 


The trimming is black grosgrain ribbon. (Stein & Blaine.) 
(New York Times Studios.) 

















FOR FORMAL TOWN WEAR 
A seven-eighths length cape of gray squirrel is made with the skins split 
and worked vertically. There are slits for the hands. (Gunther.) 


NEN <3 | 1VORY TI 
By WINIFRED SPEAR YS As So rotect the ME 


HE custom established some years ago by nearly all stores of 
qT showing advanced styles in furs during August makes us curious 

about them despite the heat 

Tunic-length coats both flared and straight, and those of the 
Swagger variety with the fullness falling from the shoulders in back 
are favored everywhere. 

Street-length mink coats that are suitable for day and evening 
wear are styled this season with soft, wide shoulders and interesting 
small collar treatments. 

Black Persian for town, and black or gray caracul, many with silver 
fox trim, for formal afternoon occasions, are beautifully fashioned. 
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“AS YOU LIKE IT” 


OUT OF DOORS. 


Marion Primont and 
Frederic Berest in a 


scene from the 


Shakespearean pro- 


duction by the 


Washington Square 
Players in the open- 
air theatre at Coop- 


erstown, N. Y. 
(Louis Capron.) 





RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Com- 
petition are published in the last issue of each month. MID- 
WEEK PICTORIAL awards a first prize of $15 for the best 
amateur photograph, $10 for the second best photograph and $3 
for each of the other photographs accepted. Amateur photo- 
graphs must be submitted by the actual photographer, they 
must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Ama- 
teur Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West 
Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 




















PLAYING 
THE NEW 
ENGLAND 
COAST. 
Valerie Cos- 
sart, who ap- 
pears in 
“Lovers’ Meet- 
ing” at Nan- 
tucket and 
West Fal- 
mouth, Mass., 
this week, and 
at Matunuck. 
R. I.. next 


CONCERT- 
IST IN NEW 
HAMP- 
SHIRE. 
Dorothy 
Bacon, con- 
tralto, will 
give a recital 
at Bretton 
Woods on 
Aug. 13. 


(Renato 
Toppo.) 








“ Enormously 
stirring 
drama.” 
—Atkinson, 
N. Y. Times 











NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 


“DEAD END” 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
BELASCO 944 St. E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 





‘SAIL BREAK wi, RICHARD PURCELL 
BARTON MacLANE, JUNE TRAVIS, CRAIG REYNOLDS 


Soon — Warner Bros. 
Greatest Triumph 


“ANTHONY ADVERSE” 


COOL STRAND 


B' way & 47th * 25cto I p.m. * Midnite Shows 











GEORGE ABBOTT presents THE NATIONAL NECESSITY 





New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL a 


CORT THEATRE 








48th St., East of B’way. Evs. in 
Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:40—50c to _ “pn. seers 














“All O. K., high class and sublime.”—Brooks Atkinson, Times 
NEW YORK’S ONLY MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


ON YOUR TOES 


RAY 





RADIO 
$ get a MUSICHALL “sana 
Held Over for 2nd Week 
KATHARINE HEPBURN @ FREDRIC MARCH 


MARY OF SCOTLAND 


From Maxwell Anderson’s Stage Play. 
Gala Stage Revue with Music Hall E bi 


Seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535. 


An RKO RADIO Picture 
phony Orchestra. First Mezzanine 
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ASTOR THEATRE 


LUELLA TAMARA 


ween Conditioned 
with =‘ BOLGER GEAR CEVA || AE AES Be 
P . Eves. . 
tJ THEATRE _ Matinee Wednesday 1 ul 2:30—$1.10 to $2.75 2:30-8:40. Sun 3-8:40, 





— 








WPA 


FEDERAL THEATRE 
Evenings Only 


Tickets at Box Office 
or 701—Sth Ave, 


25° we 55 ‘mt 








MEd, 3-5962 





5th Month M-G-M’s SHOW OF SHOWS 


“THE GREAT ZIEGFELD” 


Cast of 50 Stars Headed by 


WILLIAM MYRNA LUISE 
POWELL LOY RAINER 


This picture will positively not be shown in 
any other theatre in New York this season! 














ADEI. PHI Midnite 55c to $1.65. 

“HELP YOURSELF” -sac22Sas || (@ezzee 
Phone Marcle 1- 7666. Every Saturday. 
-_... a” N GRANTED!” anth my en Ave. Se 
.—— INJUNCTIO Phone BRy. 9-4692 arts 
, . . » ADELPHI THEA., 

CMLLOREN'S “The Emperor's New Clothes” 54 St., E. of 7th Ave. RIVOI | 
Matinees only Wed., Thurs. & Fri.at 2:30 P.M.,15¢-25¢-35e. Phone Circle 7-7666 B’way at 4 St St. 





Doors open 9:30 A.M. 
eat 

dally, exc. . 
TURPENTINE “rice As 


13ist ST. & 7th AVE. Tillinghast 656-1424 Midnite Shows. 














The Great War’s Dramatic Romance 
Fredric Warner Lionel 


MARCH ad BAXTER BARRYMORE 


in “THE ROAD TO GLORY” 


with June Lang - Gregory Ratoff 
A 20th Century Fox Picture. Darry! F. Zanuck in charge of prod 
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(No. 1.) Caught in an air raid, Mo- : 
nique (June Lang) takes refuge in the Sd fe’ i4 
basement room temporarily occupied by rs Fis Ti} / 
Lieutenant Michel Denet (Fredric i eid 
March). When, with the precipitousness 
characteristic of wartime and its ever- 
present threat of death, they begin to 
fall in love, neither suspects that Denet’s 
captain and Monique’s lover are one and 
the same person 


(No. 2.) On the eve of a great drive 
Captain La Roche (Warner Baxter) tells 
his men of the heavy fighting they will 
encounter when they get back to the 
trenches. Then he gives Denet his per- 
sonal effects, to be delivered to a certain 
girl if he should be killed. Denet recog- 
nizes the girl’s picture as Monique. La 
Roche discovers that an old man among 
the replacements in his company is his 
own father, Papa La Roche (Lionel Bar- 
rymore) and orders him left behind be- 


cause he is too old. 


(No. 3.) In the front line the officers check their watches as the 
moment set for the big attack approaches. At the last instant Captain 
La Roche asks Denet to return the package he had given him for 
Monique. Meanwhile, Papa La Roche has contrived to come up with the 
soldiers despite his son’s order, and is telling the other soldiers that they 
can overcome fear if they try. The captain is blinded in the subsequent 
fighting, and his father becomes terrified 





Crece 


“ROAD TO 
GLORY” 


HE horrors of war are seen from the 
qT viewpoint of French soldiers and a 
French war nurse in the Twentieth 
Century-Fox picture, ‘Road to Glory.” 
The scene is laid in the front line and in 
a village immediately behind the lines 
during the World War. The play begins 
with Captain La Roche commanding his 
.company, making love to his girl and liv- 
ing on brandy and aspirin. At the end 
there are the same company, the same 
girl and the same brandy and aspirin. 
But Captain La Roche has been killed 
and Lieutenant Denet is occupying his 
place, pursuing the same routine. 
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(No. 4.) The two La Roches, father and son, finally reach a tele- 
phone post from which they are to direct the artillery fire, which must, 
if the attack is to succeed, sweep the spot where they are huddled and 
blow them to bits. But the captain has learned that Monique and Denet 
are in love, while the old man now desires only to die bravely. Just be- 
fore the two are blown to bits by their own artillery the old man blows a 
final call on the battered bugle he first used at Sedan 
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How to Speak and Write — 


Masterly English 


Does your English reveal your lack of education, or does it prove that you are a person 
of culture and refinement? Are you handicapped in your speech and writing, or does 
your command of English rise to meet every occasion and every situation? English is 
the one tool you must use every day. This tells how you can improve it almost at once. 


ANY persons say “Did you 
M hear from him today?” They 
should say ‘‘Have you heard 

from him today?’’ Some spell calendar 
“calender” or “‘calander.” Still oth- 
ers say ‘“‘between you and I”’ instead of 
‘“‘between you and me.”’ It is astonish- 
ing how often ‘‘who” is used for 
‘“‘whom,”’ and how frequently the sim- 
plest words are mispronounced. Few 
know whether to spell certain words 
with one or two ‘‘c’s”’ or “‘m’s”’ or “‘r’s,”’ 
or with ‘‘ie’”’ or “‘ei,’”” and when to use 
commas in order to make their mean- 
ing absolutely clear. Most persons use 
only common words—colorless, flat, 
ordinary. Their speech and their let- 
ters are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. 


Your English Reveals You 


Does your English help or hurt you? 
Do you write and speak correctly or do 
your errors reveal and handicap you? 
Every time you talk, every time you 
write,. you show what you are. When 
you use the wrong word, when you 
mispronounce a word, when you punc- 
tuate incorrectly, when you use flat, 
ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. Words are the driving, 
compelling force in business. Ideas 
cannot be expressed except in words. 
An unusual command of English 
enables you to present your ideas 
clearly, forcefully, convincingly. Your 
English is a tool you use every day to 
help you improve your business or 
30cial position. If it is correct it helps 
you. If incorrect it hurts you more than 
you will ever know, for people are too 
polite to tell you about your mistakes. 


Stop Making Mistakes 


For many years Mr. Cody studied 
the problem of creating instinctive 
habits of using good English. He 
appealed to school superintendents, 
and 150 of them placed classes at his 
disposal for experiment. He appealed 
to great corporations, and they let their 
employees be tested so Mr. Cody would 
know how accurate they really were. 
He was amazed to discover that the 
average person in school or in business 
is only 61% efficient in the vital, points 
of English grammar. After countless 
experiments Mr. Cody finally invented 
a simple method by which you can 
acquire a better command of the’ Eng- 
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SHERWIN CODY | 


lish language in only 15 minutes a day. 
Now you can stop making the mistakes 
in English which have been hurting you. 


Sherwin Cody’s Self-Correcting 
Method 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on 
his unique device, and now he places it 
at your disposal. You do the lesson 
given on any particular page, then you 
see just how Mr. Cody would correct 
that paper. You mark your errors and 
check them in the first blank column. 
Next week you try that page again, on 
the second unmarked sheet, correct 
your errors, and check them in the 
second column. You see at a glance; 
what you have failed to remember, a 
at the bottom you compare | yo 
average with that of grammar sch 
graduates, high school graduates, , 
experienced stenographers, until 
have reached the 100% point.in spell- 
ing, punctuation, pronunciation, gram- 
mar and expression. 


‘Learn by Habit—Noi by Rules 


Mr. Cody has applied scientific prin- 
ciples to teaching the correct use of our 
language. He made thousands of tests 
of: his various devices before inventing 
his present method. In all his tests he 
found that the trouble with old methe- 
ods is that they do not stick in the 
mind. Rules are memorized, but .cor- 
rect habits are not formed. Finally the 


rules themselves are forgotten. The 
new Sherwin Cody method provides 
for the formation of correct habits by 
constantly calling attention to the 
mistakes you make. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 

One of the wonderful things about 
Mr. Cody’s course is the speed with 
which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can 
write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and 
work of copying have been ended by 
Mr. Cody. Moreover, you do not have 
to go through page after page of mate- 
rial with which you are familiar. You 
concentrate always on your mistakes 
until it becomes ‘“‘second nature’ to 
speak and write correctly. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


A book explaining Mr. Cody’s re- 
markable course in Language Power is 
ready. If you are ever embarrassed by 
mistakes in grammar, spelling, pronun- 
ciation, if you cannot instantly com- 
mand the exact words with which to 
express your ideas, this book will prove 
a revelation to you. 

_ A command of polished and effective Eng- 
lish not only denotes education and culture, 
but it wins friends and impresses favorably 
those with whom you come in contact. Many 
men and women spend years in high school 
and years in college largely to get this key to 
social and business success. Now a really 
efficient system of acquiring an unusual com- 
mand of English is offered to you. Spare time 
study—15 minutes a day—in your own home 


x will give you power of language that will be 
a worth more than you now realize. 


Write for this new free book, “‘How You 


* Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
; Day.” 


Merely mail the coupon or a letter or 
even a postal card. You never can reach your 
greatest possibilities until you use correct 
English. Write today for the free book that 
tells about Mr. Cody’s simple invention. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
748 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
748 SEARLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Please send me, without any obligation on 
my part, your new free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ 


Name. 
Address . 


City State 


| df 18 years or under check here for Booklet A 
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